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I. GENERAL 
Reflections on the End of an Era. By Reinhold Niebuhr. 

New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. $2. 

Mr. Niebuhr has here, in effect, taken up the challenge 
in many criticisms of his last book, Moral Man and Im- 
moral Society. His thesis, which is difficult to state in 
precise terms, is developed more fully. He makes it per- 
fectly clear at the outset that he considers the present 
order under the shadow of impending doom. <A social 
order which “imagined that it could easily adjust life to 
life and interest to interest is destined to end in terrible 
conflicts in which class and national antagonisms express 
themselves in bewildering confusion.” He condemns the 
“easy faith” that reason is able to “conquer and restrain 
the anarchic impulses of human life.” As a result of 
modern technology “social mutuality” has become im- 
perative, yet the present system of economic ownership 
inakes justice impossible. Our social optimism fails to 
understand the part which is played by nature in our col- 
lective life. Inextricably bound up with the will-to-live 
is the will-to-power. The author condemns liberalism for 
its failure to understand the “tragic facts of human na- 
ture.” Thus the social planners are overlooking forces 
that at the present moment create an inevitable drift to- 
ward fascism; and fascism guarantees that the end of 
capitalism will be bloody. 

But the Communists too are wrong. There is no “au- 
thentic proletariat” in this country. The social struggle 
in America is likely to be inconclusive for decades. Fur- 
thermore, communism, like liberalism, reads human 
nature wrong. It is unaware of its own brutalities. There 
is an “unconscious imperialism” in a proletariat. The 
author quotes Maurice Hindus’ remark with reference to 
Russia: “Emphasis is always on social origin, not on what 
aman is but what his father was and did.” This is an 
“inversion of the aristocratic principle” which illustrates 
“how the spirit of vengeance easily substitutes one form 
of injustice for another.” Thus proletarian radicalism in 
Western nations inevitably drives all but its own devotees 
into the enemy’s camp. Communism, like liberalism, has 
its romantic aspect. Its ideal of an Internationale will not 
be realized. Society can never “absolutize itself against 
the individual as the Communist ideal requires.” 

Mr. Niebuhr believes that bourgeois society has impor- 
tant achievements to its credit in the development of 
ideals. Notably, it has evolved the concept of the right 
of the individual, but, as modern civilization has created 
the individual it is also destroying him. 


An important contrast is drawn between modern social 
liberalism, that is, rationalistic liberalism, and a truly re- 
ligious social outlook such as is found in early Christianity 
and in the Christian sects. Here we find an apocalyptic 
interpretation of history which bases the hope of the 
Kingdom of God upon divine grace, not upon the “grow- 
ing goodness of man.” Current social gospel preachments 
of liberal Christianity, he thinks, have too much in com- 
mon with naturalistic liberalism in that they are based 
upon a naive optimism about human nature itself. Orig- 
inal Christianity, like Judaism, always depended upon the 
judgment of God to work out the purposes of history. 
Here Mr. Niebuhr’s nearness to the Barthian view is ap- 
parent. A true religious individualism puts a high value 
on the ideal and thus being “certain of the spirit is not 
afraid to look upon the face of nature.” Much of the 
author’s discussion of history involves conceptions too 
difficult to make clear in a few paragraphs. He finds 
Christian orthodoxy nearer to social reality than modern 
liberal Christianity. 

Mr. Niebuhr’s study leaves a deposit of pessimism in 
any mind that is preoccupied with social “uplift” but 
leaves, too, an impression of a profound analysis of the 
facts of human experience and of history and a vigorous 
appeal for a radical attack upon the economic order sus- 
tained by a deep religious conviction. The point at which 
his critics differ with him most sharply is, of course, in 
his assurance that the tension arising out of opposing 
class interests and ideals of a perfect world must lead in- 
evitably to violent conflict. 


Christianity and Coercion. By Francis J. McConnell. Nash- 
ville, Cokesbury Press, 1933. $1.00. 

This little volume contains The Fondren Lectures for 
1933. Bishop McConnell grapples realistically with the 
problem of appraising social coercion from the Christian 
viewpoint. Jesus, himself, he points out, “made use of 
a state of society which had resulted from coercion.” On 
the war issue he says: “Killing in love is a moral im- 
possibility and would be a monstrosity if it were possible. 
Better just admit that, for the time being, the Christ-rule 
is set to one side and that just as it appeared necessary 
at one stage in the history of the race for man to pass 
through a sub-human stage, so now it is necessary for 
man to go back and travel through that stage again.” 

On the increasingly pressing issue of the use of force 
as a means of bringing about social change, Bishop Mc- 
Connell remonstrates against the “all at once” reconstruc- 
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tionist. “If a revolutionary social movement does not 
represent the opinion of a majority—where the majority 
has been accustomed to express itself at the polls—no 
amount of physical power will keep it in control.” The 
English-speaking world takes its politics in no such 
“docile” fashion. 

Of the common assertion that the holders of privilege 
will not surrender except to force, the author says: “Well, 
those privileges will likely not be taken away until the 
overwhelming majority of the people of this country de- 
sire to take them. Then the popular will can do what it 
will by law.” 

The lectures inciude a discussion of intellectual com- 
pulsion, social pressure, the alleged compulsion of “eco- 
nomic laws” as traditionally conceived, and the “higher 
coercions” available to the Christian community. 


Individualism—An American Way of Life. 
Kallen. New York, Liveright, Inc., 1933. 
Dr. Kallen wrote this book independently, but after 

conversations with John Dewey which, it was originally 
planned, should yield a joint product. The effort was 
conceived in a consciousness of differences in viewpoint 
which, the author says, were on the way to being ironed 
out, but Dr. Dewey’s commitments precluded further col- 
laboration. The book is brilliantly done, regardless of 
one’s judgment of the views defended. A novel device 
is the summarization of each chapter in a thesis, and the 
printing of the 36 theses in the front of the book as The 
individualist Manifesto. 


Condensing still further some of the more striking of 
the theses we come to this: Men are in despair over Indi- 
vidualism, while the illiberal “rugged” variety has failed ; 
democratic concepts are in confusion; but the Individual 
remains the “seat of all values”; society has its life “in 
the biographies of individuals”; the American Constitu- 
tion “voiced the established trade and property interests” ; 
industrialism depersonalizes all relationships and thwarts 
the workers as individuals; the postwar “failure of nerve 
among craftsmen, shopkeepers and artists set up a com- 
pensatory metaphysics of flight from the American 
scene”; the resulting ideologies of fascism and commu- 
nism “not so much utter hope as project fear”; they rest 
on the doctrine that the end justifies the means, which is 
false and self-defeating ; all imposed unities are unstable ; 
the task of the individualist is to devise an “affirmative 
social plan”; “individualism as a way of life in modern 
society would mean the surrender of their privileges by 
the privileged and of their irresponsibility by the un- 
privileged, in a common responsible effort to provide for 
each individual security and freedom”; craftsmanship 
must be restored; industrial leaders lack the vision and 
courage to reconstruct industry, but the younger genera- 
tion may acquire such courage “by learning the method 
of science as the method of life’; Americanism, rightly 
conceived, demands the transforming of our modern es- 
tablishments “through the vision and in the spirit of 
freedom”—the traditions of the Fathers. 


By Horace M. 
$2.00. 


The Economic Basis of Politics. By Charles A. Beard. New 

York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1934. $1.25. 

This is a re-issue of the work published in 1922, com- 
posed largely of lectures given at Amherst College in 
1916. There is a new and extended preface in which 
Dr. Beard makes a few brief but incisive comments on 
developments throughout the world during recent years. 
He still holds to the thesis of the lectures given at Am- 
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herst. 
Madison and others—that societies are divided into eco- 
nomic classes and that the eternal problem of governments 


He develops the ideas held long ago by James 


is the reconciliation of conflicts between interests. Many 
readers will undoubtedly be interested in his observations 
regarding Soviet Russia. He is unconvinced that in 
Russia or anywhere else a classless society can be created. 
If the capitalists be destroyed, the peasants and the indus- 
trial workers will still be in frequent conflict with one 
another. If there be no capitalism, the distribution of 
wealth will still remain an issue of government and 
politics. 

It is the task of statesmanship, Dr. Beard points out, 
to recognize this fact and to devise ways and means of 
regulating interests. lor this problem there is no final 
solution. “There is no rest for mankind. ... Such is the 
design of the universe.” 


The Growth of the Federal Government 1915-1932. By Carroll 
H. Wooddy. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1934. $5.00. 

This is one of the monographs prepared under the 
direction of the President’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends. It is invaluable to all students of the government 
in the United States. Throughout its twenty chapters, 
which describe such varied activities as the postal service, 
Indian affairs, public health, science and research, agri- 
culture and commerce, are found useful statistics, his- 
torical data and reports on recent developments. Who- 
ever deals with the federal government or would under- 
stand it will find this work useful. Obviously, it deals 
with the old or regular departments and agencies. It con- 
tains no references to the dozen or more important new 
agencies which the Roosevelt administration has set up. 


Alcohol—Its Effects on Man. By Haven Emerson. 
York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934. $1.00. 
Dr. Emerson, a convinced “dry,” here summarizes with 

scientific faithfulness the known facts about alcohol and 

the human organism. In brief, it is a narcotic depressant ; 
it is a food to only a very limited extent; in spite of its 
devastating effect on the individual the “human stock” 
seems to have avoided deterioration as a result of it; the 
therapeutic value is slight, and it does not increase, but 
sometimes decreases, resistance to infection; it releases 
inhibitions dangerously, impairing reason, will, judgment, 
physical skill and endurance; it commonly shortens life 
and increases mortality. 

It is matter for concern that temperance education in 
the churches and temperance agencies make so little use 
of such studies as this. 


New 


Whither Latin America? By Frank Tannenbaum. New York, 

Thomas Y. Crowell and Company, 1934. $2.00. 

This little volume, for which Professor James T. Shot- 
well of Columbia University has written an introduction, 
contains “a program for research rather than a result of 
research.” Dr. Tannenbaum discusses such different eco- 
nomic and social factors in Latin American civilization 
as population, industrialism, finance, foreign trade, trans- 
portation, education, labor and agriculture, and raises 
many pertinent questions in connection with each which 
need careful analysis. He finds that the lack of industrial 
resources, particularly coal, without which steel cannot 
he made, will prevent any elaborate industrialization. 
Furthermore, Latin America has “approximately reached 
the optimum of its agricultural exports.” In most coun- 
tries of Latin America “the growth of industrialism has 
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been purchased, and payment has come, from an expand- 
ing agricultural market.” If this market becomes sta- 
tionary, then the lack of funds with which to pay for new 
equipment or foreign technical aid may limit seriously 
further development. Latin America must, therefore, 
“learn to live within its own resources,” to emphasize “the 
way of life that can be developed independently of the 
foreign market,” and this makes “the question of the 
tiller’s right to the soil a major economic as well as politi- 
cal and social problem.” 


Our Starving Libraries. By R. L. Duffus. Boston and New 

York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933. $1.25. 

The conditions faced in recent years by ten typical 
big-city libraries are reported, showing the anomaly of 
a marked increase in demand for services at a time when 
budgets are seriously limited. The libraries without ex- 
ception have made heroic efforts to maintain services, 
especially to the unemployed, who have turned in large 
numbers to libraries for help of many kinds. A greater 
perception on the part of the public of the value of library 
service is developing, while “searching examination on 
the part of librarians of the relative values of various 
services” has been induced. 

leven before the depression the American Library As- 
sociation found that “44 per cent of the total population 
and 83 per cent of the rural population had no public- 
library service.” The author asserts that “an adequate 
library service must be treated as an essential of the 
American standard of living,” and “the key to the situa- 
tion is in the hands of the public,” library patrons forming 
a group “large enough to make itself felt if it were 
organized.” 


Contemporary Religious Thinking. 
Searle and Frederick A. Bowers. 
1933, $2.00 
A collection of 17 sermons by W. Russell Bowie, 

George A. Buttrick, Edmund B. Chaffee, W. Harry 

Freda, Charles W. Gilkey, Milton J. Hoffman, Douglas 

Horton, Lynn Harold Hough, Paul Jones, Rufus M. 

Jones, Francis J. McConnell, J. V. Moldenhawer, Harold 

C. Phillips, Paul Scherer, Russell H. Stafford, Charles 

Trexler and E. B. Van Arsdale. The themes cover a 

considerable range. It is significant that half a dozen of 

them concern problems of contemporary social life. In 
his foreword one of the editors says of the writers: 

“They are stern realists, men whose speech is the result 

of thought and whose thought is not the effervescence of 

prejudice, but the careful reasoning from facts widely 
sought and well apprehended.” 


Edited by Robert W. 
New York, Falcon Press, 


II. Epucationat 


_ Below are reviewed some of the many titles that have appeared 
in the last year or two dealing with education and with religious 
education.-+T ur Eprror. 


Handbook of Adult Education in the United States, 1934. 
Compiled under the auspices of the American Association 
for Adult Education, 60 East 42nd Street, New York, 1934. 
$2.00; to members $1.50. 

This volume is an indispensable source for information 
in its field. It contains interpretative articles on the prin- 
cipal phases of adult education by authorities in these 
areas of interest and activity, followed by extended lists 
of agencies with descriptive accounts of their function 
and work. Among the subjects so treated are agricul- 
tural extension ; alumni education; community, state and 
national organizations; courses in adult education; for- 
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ums; Chautauquas; parent education; radio; the arts; 
vocational education of adults ; university extension ; edu- 
cation of the foreign born; workers’ education ; the train- 
ing of leaders; and educational work for the unemployed. 


Adult Education and the Social Scene. By Ruth Kotinsky. 
New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1933. $2.00. 
This book, which has a foreword by Professor Wm. 

H. Kilpatrick, is a useful study of adult education by one 
who regards it as a discipline of great importance for 
America’s future. Much is made of the commonly un- 
recognized continuity between youth and maturity, and 
of the fundamental place of education in all of life. The 
development of the adult education movement is sketched 
and the factors forming the adult mind of America are 
discussed. The author offers a critique of present adult 
education programs. There is no evidence, she says, “that 
the adult education movement, as such, is either taking 
advantage of the opportunities which it has here for its 
own development, or conscious of the contribution which 
it can, should, and must make to the schooling which 
ordinarily precedes it.” 

The social uses of adult education are very much in 
the author’s mind, but she warns against mere propa- 
ganda. Education should be pointed toward action but 
the goals should be people’s own goals, not just the 
educator’s. 

Leisure is an important and an increasing asset, but it 
is not to be regarded as an entirely distinct problem: 
“There is nothing different about leisure time from any 
other time of life, except that at present it offers greater 
opportunity for the kind of life that is of worth.” 


Social Planning and Adult Education. By John W. Herring. 

New York, Macmillan Company, 1933. $1.25. 

This is the report of an experiment in Chester Co., 
Pa., conducted in major part under the auspices of the 
American Association for Adult Education. The project 
thus sponsored began in 1928, in six towns under the 
four heads: community self-surveys, drama clubs, lecture 
courses, and libraries. The work thus begun, with Mr. 
Ilerring in charge, was merged with that of the Health 
and Welfare Council of which he became director. The 
main significance of the project was therefore the dem- 
onstration it afforded of uniting education and community 
action. The various phases of the project are briefly de- 
scribed, with this result: 

“In summary, leaders in the work reiterate, educational 
processes take on a vibrant reality, possible in no other 
way, through the wedding of planning and education by 
which the problems of the common life become the stu- 
dents’ curriculum and the educational process becomes 
the handmaiden of the social planner.” 


The Educational Frontier. Edited by William H. Kilpatrick. 
New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1933. $2.50. 
The authors undertook this work as a sort of “yearbook 

in the philosophy of education.” It reflects throughout 
the intense preoccupation of critical thinkers in the educa- 
tional profession with the social order and its patent 
maladies. A good part of the book is concerned with the 
professional problems of education but the depiction of the 
educational scene and the sketch of the educational philos- 
ophy are of general interest and concern. 

Eduation today is represented as in confusion, owing 
chiefly to the lack of any integration in our programs. In 
their eagerness to be inclusive and practical curriculum 
makefs have added subject after subject and course after 
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course, incorporating the various out-of-school concerns 
of the community in unrelated, “compartmentalized” 
jashion. Still clinging to the extent of lip-service, to the 
traditional ideal of a “‘liberal’’ education we have confused 
“breadth” with “variety.” 

In contrast with all this the principle is laid down that 
“college education should be concerned primarily with the 
task of assisting every student to develop an independent 
philosophy of life.” The necessity for not only a planned, 
but a “continuously planning” society sets the task of 
education, [xperimentalism is defended as an educa- 
tional philosophy, but by this is meant an attitude that is 
aware of itself as experimental, expressing itself in ac- 
tion toward definite ends which are continually criticised 
in the light of recognized results of experience. It is 
wholly consistent with conviction. This philosophy makes 
eduation hostile to every vested interest and every social 
stereotype that stands in the way of the free play of in- 
telligence and free use of social experimentation. 


University Teaching by Mail. By Walton S. Bittner and Her- 
vey F. Mallory. New York, Macmillan Company, 1933. $2.50 
This survey of correspondence instruction conducted 

by American’ universities was made for the American 
Association for Adult Education. The subject is studied 
against its historical background, as “part of the move- 
ment throughout the world to realize increasingly the 
ideal of universal education.” Though taking its rise in 
the middle of the 19th century, correspondence teaching 
expressing a theory of the university’s responsibility that 
was current in the Middle Ages. 

The survey shows that the ten subjects most frequently 
taught in 1930-31 by 35-institutions represented in the 
National University [-xtension Association were, in order 
of frequency, as follows: education, English, history and 
political science, romance languages, engineering, com- 
mercial subjects, mathematics, physics, chemistry and 
astronomy. It is estimated that 150 public institutions in 
the United States were giving instruction by mail to 150,- 
OOO persons in 1928-29. The numbers have apparently 
fallen off since that time. 

The authors find that, both in respect to the fulfilment 
of academic requirements and in terms of satisfaction 
to students, correspondence teaching is largely successful. 
“There is considerable evidence that correspondence 
courses are used more and more to satisfy the desire to 
study for the sake of study, for cultural purposes, for 
personal satisfaction.” 

The book includes a discussion of principles, a survey 
of monographs on teaching, and reports on standards, 
preparation of students and a comparison of achievements 
in different institutions. 


The Obligation of Universities to the Social Order. New York, 

New York University Press, 1933. $2.00. 

This volume is a record of the addresses and discussion 
of a conference of universities held under the auspices 
of New York University, November 15-17, 1932. The 
participants include Chancellor Capen of the University 
of Buffalo, Presidents Angell of Yale, Chase (now of 
New York University), Marsh of Boston, Garfield of 
Williams, Merriam of Carnegie Institution, Cody of 
Toronto, Butler of Columbia, Coffin of Union Seminary, 
Wilkins of Oberlin; Thomas W. Lamont, Sir Arthur 


Salter, Harold G. Moulton, William FE. Hocking, Edwin 
PF. Gay, George Soule, Walter Lippmann, and many 
others. A review of the numerous contributions is im- 


possible but two quotations may be included here. 
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The first is from President Merriam: “The outstanding 
aim of the university is clearly the giving to life its widest 
vision on the highest plane, and in presenting objectives 
which offer the largest opportunity for satisfaction over 
the longest time. There is a further duty so to picture 
the possibilities before each individual as to make evident 
the value of the constructive-growing-building type of 
life as contrasted with that which represents only the 
routine of generations and occupations.” 

The second is from President Butler: “We complain 
of the Russian Communist because he makes his schools 
teach communism. We complain of the Italian Fascist 
because he makes his schools teach fascism. But what 
do we do with our schools? Are they not teaching, and 
properly, as we think, an understanding and appreciation 
of those fundamental principles of free democratic insti- 
tutions in which we believe? Why are the Communist 
and the Fascist wrong, if we are right? No, the question 
is not as to whether either of them may be wrong in an 
attitude towards education, but which of the three theories 
is right; and there is the point of attack for the scholar. 
There is the point of interpretation for the thinker. ... 

“It is for the university to conserve knowledge, to ad- 
vance knowledge, and to interpret knowledge; but to do 
all three it must have an open mind, and it must learn 
by human experience that the present is the invisible 
bridge over which the achievements of the past walk to- 
wards the shaping of the undetermined future.” 


Molders of the American Mind. By 3 $300 Woelfel. New 


York, Columbia Univ wind Press, 1933 

This book attempts “to show that views about theoretic 
and practical problems in education depend to a very 
large extent upon the way the social scene as a whole is 
contemplated.” Surveying the factors in contemporary 
social change, the author finds the religious tradition and 
the business régime declining. That is to say, the influ- 
ence of organized religion, despite current preoccupation 
with ideals, is becoming less and the laissez-faire theory 
of business is being relegated. But an American culture 
is beginning to appear. 

The views of 17 American educators are considered 
under several heads, the men themselves being classified 
as follows: 

1. Those stressing American historic traditions: Her- 
man IH. Horne, Henry C. Morrison, Wm. C. Bagley, Fll- 
wood P. Cubberley, Thomas H. Briggs, Ross L. Tinney. 

2. Those stressing the “ultimacy of science”: Charles 
II. Judd, David Snedden, Edward L. Thorndike, Ernest 
Ilorn, W. W. Charters, Franklin Bobbitt. 

3. Those stressing experimental naturalism: John 
Dewey, George S. Counts, Wm. H. Kilpatrick, Harold 
Rugg, Boyd H. Bode. 

The author himself has the viewpoint of the third 
group. He lays down these general criteria of good 
teaching: “A successful teacher calls into question in a 
student’s consciousness facts, attitudes, feelings and de- 
sires, principles and habits of action, all of which he has 
heen accustomed to take for granted. This may be called 
the negative teaching effect. A’ successful teacher causes 
a student to take on new interests which lead to the learn- 
ing of facts, the formation of attitudes, the awakening of 
desires, the deduction of principles, the building of habits 
of conduct, all of which never before have occupied the 
center of his attention. This may be called the positive 
teaching effect. Persons who have these effects upon 
students should be defined as teachers, and only such.” 
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Teaching Religion Today. By George Herbert Betts. New 

York, The Abingdon Press, 1934. $1.25. 

A functional approach to religion and the teaching of 
it, liberal in theological and social viewpoint, practical in 
interest, enlivened with questions for discussion and en- 
riched by many references. The modern educational 
viewpoint as expressed in the ideal of “experience-cen- 
tered teaching” is upheld. Techniques and criteria, the 
elements of the learning process, and the basis of char- 
acter building are briefly discussed. A progressive view 
of the curriculum and curriculum materials is presented. 
Particular attention is given to the place of God and of 
Jesus in religious education. 

The author thinks conditions in church schools are im- 
proving. 


Temperance and the Changing Liquor Situation. By Deets 
Pickett. New York, The Methodist Book Concern, 1934. 
65 cents. 

A brief, readable study book, with questions for dis- 
cussion groups, surveying: the influences leading to the 
adoption of national prohibition; the “experiment” in 
operation; the forces making for repeal; the individual 
and social effects of alcohol; the systems of control in 
operation abroad and proposed for America; and the au- 
thor’s proposal for action in the light of the present situa- 
tion. He is stoutly for national prohibition still, but he 
says: “let us recognize that prohibition is politically im- 
possible until the majority in the nation as a whole and 
in centers of irreconcilability have been won to that policy 
by their own observations of the legalized liquor traffic.” 


Church Schools of Today. By Hugh Hartshorne and Earle 
V. Ehrhart. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1933. $2.00. 
Standards and Trends in Religious Education. By Hugh 
Hartshorne, Helen R. Stearns, Willard FE. Uphaus. New 

Haven, Yale University Press, 1933. $2.00. 

Children and Puritanism. By Sandford Fleming. New Haven, 

Yale University Press, 1933. $2.50. 

These reports are in the series of Yale Studies in Re- 
ligious Education, the first two conducted for the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research. 

Church Schools of Today is a collection of case studies 
of ten “outstanding churches east of the Mississippi.” 
Only highly efficient ones (in the judgment of experts) 
were included. The first part of the report consists of 
one of the detailed case studies; the second part is en- 
titled “Institutional Features of Ten Church Schools” ; 
the third part, “Ten Church Schools at Work.” A final 
chapter summarizes conclusions in terms of “limitations 
and problems.” 

Among the conclusions are these: that little considera- 
tion had been given to “the concept of a functional process 
on the basis of discovered needs”; that knowledge of ac- 
tual needs is slight; that records are inadequate and in- 
accurate; that churches are relatively isolated from each 
other; that training of teachers is “almost wholly un- 
adapted to the problems to be faced.” but that teachers 
and leaders are in praiseworthy fashion “facing up to 
their tasks”; that the schools are mostly undemocratic in 
government; that the activities “are pursued out of all 
relation to one another, first worship, then study, then 
service, then play”: but that there are forces at work 
which give ground for optimism. 

The second volume is divided into two parts, the first 
dealing with “Standards and Trends in Church Schools” 
and the second with “Trends in American Colleges.” The 
first study covers 746 schools of several denominations 
widely distributed geographically. The findings are of 
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much importance to religious educators. For example, 
over half the schools have less than a 70 per cent average 
attendance ; only 36 per cent report a gain of 10 per cent 
or more per year; unpaid and untrained leadership pre- 
vails; in half the cases the ministers give less than 17 
per cent of their time to the educational work of the 
church; cash expenditures by churches for Sunday school 
supplies amount to more than $1.50 per pupil per year 
in only about 13 per cent of the churches, and the pro- 
portion varies with economic status; the Disciples raised 
the largest amount per member, amounting to most per 
pupil. The authors express the general judgment that 
standards cannot be imposed : “Human nature is likely to 
remain impervious to externally administered ideas.” 

The report on Trends in American Colleges also pre- 
sents some very challenging conclusions: The churches 
“control almost a third of the colleges and universities 
in the country, own one-fourth of the properties involved, 
and furnish one-third of the endowment.” Church-spon- 
sored programs abound but “in spite of multiplying ef- 
forts, the numbers reached are relatively few.” Bible 
teaching is falling off. Interest in psychology, sociology 
and ethics is increasing. 

The authors raise very challenging questions as to the 
adequacy of efforts to discover and meet student needs 
and the adequate training of faculty members as coun- 
selors. Must there be closer federation or union of church 
forces if religious work on the campus is to be adequately 
done? Is an “indigenous student-faculty movement, com- 
pletely divorced from sectarianism” desirable? The “tre- 
mendous task” of the church is to make religious persons 
of the adults who are already on the faculties. 

Children and Puritanism is a historical study of re- 
ligious education of children in Puritan New England 
from the coming of the Pilgrims to the time of Horace 
Bushnell. Attention is given to Sabbath observance and 
worship, the process of uniting with the church, the ten- 
dency toward excessive emotionalism, children’s books 
and sermons, the religious experience and emotional re- 
sponse of children, ete. This historical survey is treated 
as a background for the discussion of Bushnell’s contribu- 
tion, especially through his notable work on Christian 
Nurture, which, the author says, not only makes a turning 
point in the position of children in New England religious 
life and thought but marks “an epoch in the history of 
religious education.” 


Educational Leadership—Progress and Possibilities. leventh 
Yearbook, Department of Superintendence. Washington, 
D. C., National Education Association of the United States, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 1933. $2.00. 

This extensive report on leadership in public education 
is concerned chiefly with the problems of superintendence 
in urban and rural schools. It abounds in statistics and 
charts, but devotes a good deal of space to an analysis of 
functions, rating criteria, standards of training, and 
sketches and portraits of eminent educators in American 
history. There are also bits of educational philosophy 
such as these: “schools were established in America, as 
is always true in any nation, to make effective the pur- 
poses for which the government was founded”; “to be 
permanent, any advance must represent the reasoned will 
of the people”; “educational leadership is based upon 
character, intelligence, feeling”; “the essence of leader- 
ship is growth.” 

The conservative tone of the book is indicated by the 
following (in relation to cooperation with lay groups) : 
“Using the schools as media for spreading propaganda 
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is perhaps the most general danger, ‘To strengthen his 
decision to prevent such use of the schools the superin- 
tendent should remember that the power of critical judg- 
ment is an attainment of adulthood; that propaganda 
materials affect children more than they do adults; and 
that favorable public opinion is based upon the fact that 
the school is not the instrument of any race, class, creed, 
economic or social group.” 


Leadership Education in the Church. By Forrest L. Knapp. 

New York, Abingdon Press, 1933. $1.25. 

The author is director of Leadership Training and 
Church School Administration of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, and he acknowledges assis- 
tance from other members of the Council’s staff. Hence 
the book may be taken as virtually the Council's pro- 
nouncement on the subject. It gives a comprehensive 
picture of the task of developing leadership in religious 
education. A social point of view is maintained: “Indi- 
viduals must be an integral part of society, and they can- 
not grow very much in Christian character so long as 
they remain helpless victims of abuses that are inherent 
in the social order of which they inescapably are a part. 
... It is not enough to say that the task of improving 
society can be left to Christian individuals.” 

Leadership is broadly defined: “From the standpoint 
of the work of the church, Christian leadership is the 
ability to share in guiding individuals and groups in their 
own highest and best development and in constructing a 
more Christian social order.” F.ducation for such leader- 
ship must “begin in childhood, be continuous, uncover 
latent leadership, provide for successive levels of growth, 
provide means for acquiring general bodies of knowledge 
and concepts, be based on sound principles of teaching, be 
creative in its emphasis, motivate leadership service and 
growth, prepare leaders for all phases of the work of the 
church, and be organized into a unified whole.” 

There is extensive treatment of methods and resources, 
of supervision, and of the organization and conduct of a 
school of leadership education. 


New Tendencies in Teaching Religion. By Harold J. Sheridan. 

New York, Abingdon Press, 1932. $1.25. 

Mr. Sheridan puts in a hundred pages or so the gist 
of what the newer education in religion is about. He in- 
dicates how the transition, in the thought and practice of 
leaders in this field, from the old formal, subject-matter- 
centered religious education to the new experience-cen- 
tered, “creative” religious education has taken place. By 
“creative” education is meant the promotion of learning 
as something progressive, self-initiated and intimately re- 
lated to purposeful action in everchanging situations. 
ducation becomes a “graded series of experiments in 
social living.” As applied to religion it calls for the use 
of materials as aids in a process; subordination of formal 
organization, grouping and lesson plans to the emerging 
needs of individuals in exploring spiritual realities ; the 
functioning of the teacher as guide and counsellor rather 
than merely as a source of information and fount of 
authority. 

The treatment of these questions is non-dogmatic, non- 
technical and persuasive. 

Teaching Religion Creatively. By A. J. Wm. Myers. New 

York, Fleming H. Revell Company, 1932. $1.75. 

Professor Myers’ volume is for the teacher or leader 
in the local church and community. It proceeds upon the 
premises of a progressive theory and by abundance of 
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illustration, quotation and analogy and in popular fashion 

seeks to explain the essentials of the subject. 

Under the head of “unfinished tasks” awaiting religious 
education the author lists disarmament, the motivation of 
economic reconstruction, the achievement of world broth- 
erhood, and, for the individual, the attainment of char- 
acter based on self-control and of a spiritual view of life. 
He is emphatic in opposing the assumption that the new 
education, because of its emphasis on freedom and cre- 
ativity, puts little stress on discipline. but the discipline 
that freedom implies is self-discipline. The teacher is 
essential but only as he participates in a shared learning 
process. 

Worship is described as an “inevitable” process. 
“Worship strengthens the will. For that moment. the 
good is seen to be alone worthy. It is a time of insight. 
In worship things assume their proper proportions. What 
seemed, in the rush of the world, in the stress of com- 
petition and heat of temper to be supreme, now sinks into 
comparative insignificance. The social conscience is 
quickened.” 

The discussion is rounded out with some suggestions 
as to church building and architectural setting. 

Radio and Education: 1933; Proceedings of the Third Annual 
Assembly of the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education. Edited by Levering Tyson. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1933. $3.00. 

The 1933 meeting of the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education discussed many phases of the 
subject. Among them were: the available data concern- 
ing the listening audience; the use of radio as a_ social 
force; the use of radio as a forum for the discussion of 
political problems; the Canadian broadcasting system; 
the conclusions of the International Radio Conference, 
Madrid, 1932, in regard to broadeasting; the failure of 
the Davis Amendment to provide a suitable basis for the 
allocation of radio licenses; and the provision of better 
sustaining programs. The report of the director for the 
year, and the reports of the various committees are also 
included. 

Those who are interested in the problems involved in 
broadcasting will find this volume, like the earlier volumes 
of the series, a valuable source of information. 


The New Leisure Challenges the Schools. By Eugene T. Lies. 
New York, National Recreation Association, 1933. $2.00, 
Cloth; $1.50, Paper. 

The National Recreation Association undertook this 
study under the conviction based on 27 years of experi- 
ence, that “in the solution of the problem of utilization 
of free time education must play a much larger and more 
conscious part than it has ever played in the past.” The 
data are based on questionnaire returns from 418 cities, 
conferences with educational and recreational leaders, ob- 
servation visits, consultations, the study of documentary 
materials, ete. The report is a mine of information about 
what is being done—with examples, good and bad—in 
the schools, including after school hours, vacation time 
and evening schools. The relation of the school to other 
agencies is discussed and in this connection it is said of 
the church that “grave doubts are expressed as to whether 
it has an effect in determining action anywhere near to 
that which it exerted upon past generations. Neverthe- 
less, it is still a power to be reckoned with.” The pro- 
grams of many individual cities are described and opin- 
ions of eminent educators are recorded. Detailed advices 
are furnished to directors of leisure time activities. An 
ample bibliography is included. 


(Printed in U.S. A.) 
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